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summons of a physician. (3) To hire or build 


MUSIC AS A 


MEDICINE. 


THE soothing and calming influence of Music is 
known to all of us. How often, when oppressed 
by care and anxiety, have we found oblivion 
and rest in the sweet strains of violin or voice ! 
Yet, till recently, no attempts had been made 
in our day to utilise this power of music in 
the domain of curative medicine. If, however, 
we can judge from poets and historians, the 
power of music was well known and much 
employed among the ancients. There is evidence 
that Galen, the father of medicine, employed 
such music as was known in his day for its 
healing power. Shakespeare, in King Lear, 
shows a physician restoring the king from his 
madness by lulling him to sleep to the sound 
of soft music. Nor does the doctor doubt that 
his remedy will succeed. ‘When we do awake 
him,’ he says, ‘I doubt not of his temperance. 
—Please you to draw near.—Louder the music 
there’ And King Lear gradually awakes, in 
his sound mind, and recognises his daughter 
Cordelia. So, too, in Holy Writ we have 
David playing before Saul when the evil spirit 
was upon him. Many other references from the 
old writers might be given to this soothing effect 
of music. 

Not till the last two or three years, however, 
has an attempt been made to bring music 
within the range of practical therapeutics, and 
to test its effects by systematic clinical investi- 
gation. This fact has been taken in hand 
by the Guild of St Cecilia, under the energetic 
and discriminating direction of Canon Harford 
of Westminster. The objects which this Guild 
sets before itself are (1) To test by trials made 
in a large number of cases of illness the power 
of soft music to induce calmness of mind, 
alleviation of pain, and sleep. (2) To provide a 
large number of musicians specially trained to 
sing and play the very soft music which alone 
should be administered to those whose nerves 
are weakened by illness) These musicians 
should be ready promptly to answer the 


‘inquiry was made of the patients. 


in a central part of London a large hall, in 
which music shall be given throughout all 
hours of the day and night. This music to be 
conveyed by telephone attached to certain wards 
in’ each of the chief London hospitals. (4) To 
obtain opinions and advice about the classes of 
illness in which music is likely to be most 
beneficial ; and to collect and record all reliable 
accounts respecting permanent benefit that has 
followed the use of music. 

Nor has the work of the Guild been limited 
to setting forth this comprehensive programme. 
Already the society has made a considerable 
number of trials; and Canon Harford has 
recorded their results in the medical journals. 
As a type of these results, we may quote Canon 
Harford’s account of a visit to the London 
Temperance Hospital and the St Pancras 
Infirmary : ‘The choir of the Guild—comprising 
three vocalists, soprano, contralto, and baritone, 
and three instrumentalists, first and second 
violins and harp—visited the hospitals above 
mentioned. Several of the patients appeared to 
be suffering much, notably one whose leg had 
been crushed on the railway; another afflicted 
by dropsy ; and two who were shedding tears 
from great nervous depression. The music 
lasted half an hour; and when it was over, 
One and all 
said that it soothed them, the patient who 
suffered from dropsy remarking that the pain 
had kept off while the music was being played, 
and returned when it ceased,’ 

At the St Pancras Infirmary there was a 
female patient suffering from melancholia, to 
whom they played a lullaby. After the per- 
formance, she told a nurse that she liked it 
very much, ‘On this, the Superintendent 
came up to me and said: “This is the first 
time she has spoken for a fortnight.” Shortly 
afterwards, a male patient suffering from 
delirium tremens was brought into the ward. 
On hearing the first notes of the music, he 
became quite calm and attentive, though his 
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attendant had been half afraid to bring him on | course, open to question. But at least there 


account of outbreaks of violence.’ 


;can be no doubt that if those persons—and 


The following day, Canon Harford returned | there are thousands of them—who are capable 


to the Hospital, and found the three worst 
cases very much brighter; and they spoke with 
gratitude and very warmly of the benefit 
derived from soft music. 

Results like these have since been frequently 
obtained by the Guild, and they are certainly 
most encouraging. They are all, it will be 
seen, in the direction of distracting the mind 
from pain, and soothing mental irritation. In 
order to test the hypnotic effect of soft music, 
the Guild made the experiment of playing 
lullabies to a ward of fourteen patients, along 
with Dr Collins, one of the physicians to the 
Hospital. In spite of distracting noises—un- 
happily inseparable from the ward of a London 
Hospital—they got the following results: Dr 
Collins ‘found it an effort to keep awake ;’ 
four patients were actually sent to sleep ; some 
‘liked it too well to sleep;’ and others felt 
‘sad, but delighted.’ 

Canon Harford draws a distinction between 
the class of music which should be given to 
alleviate pain and to produce sleep. In the 
latter case the music should be, of course, very 
soft and monotonous, There should be a 
constant repetition of similar phrases, and no 
striking or unexpected effects should be allowed. 
To distract the mind from pain—mental or phy- 
sical—the music should be of a more attractive 
order, but still soft. Whether in all cases soft 
music is better as a medicine than lively and 
exhilarating airs, has not yet been clearly 
determined. Probably it varies with each par- 
ticular case; but, at any rate, with soft music 
one does not run the risk of injuriously 
exciting the patient, which might possibly be 
done by music of a lively character. The soft- 
ness must be extreme. Canon Harford remarks 
on the difficulty of getting singers who can 
sing very piano, and proposes to have them 
trained with this particular object in view. 

That musical sounds do produce a marked 
effect on the system has been proved by physio- 
logical experiments on men and animals. The 
rate of action of the heart and the force of the 
circulation are notably influenced in a direction 
depending on the pitch, intensity, and ‘timbre’ 
of the sound. Generally speaking, the heart’s 
action is quickened, and the pressure of blood 
in the arteries increased, though sometimes the 
converse effect is produced ; these results depend- 
ing, no doubt, on the idiosyncrasy of the indi- 
vidual. So, too, powerful results are produced 
on the nervous system, sometimes stimulant, 
sometimes sedative, as in Canon Harford’s 
experiences quoted above. Music is thus clearly 
seen to be a potent medicine, and there seems 
to be no reason why its effects should not be 
studied, like that of any other drug. Only by 
this study shall we be able to discover the 
proper dose, and the proper quality of it to 
administer, as well as the frequency of its 
repetition and the diseases it can cure. To this 
excellent object the Guild of St Cecilia is 
applying itself, and it certainly deserves the 
support of those who love music, and who also 
love their fellow-men. Whether the scientific 
aims indicated will ever be arrived at, is, of 


of giving pleasure by music, would devote some 
of that talent to soothing the mind, or alleviat- 
ing the pain of the sick and the suffering, they 
would be doing a great and charitable work. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 


CHAPTER XI,—MRS HESSLEGRAVE MISAPPRE- 
HENDS. 


THE words were scarcely out of the Canon’s 
mouth when straightway he repented of them. 
If this was really Bertie, he ought to have 
held his peace. The man was skulking in that 
case—quite evidently skulking; he wanted to 
disappear: he didn’t wish to be recognised. It 
was no business of the Canon’s, then, to drag 
a fellow-creature against his will out of volun- 
tary retirement, and so spoil Algy’s chance of 
obtaining the peerage. On the other hand, if 
it wasn’t Bertie, the Canon should of course 
have been the last man on earth to call 
attention to a likeness—really, now he came to 
think of it, a very remote likeness—to the late 
Earl, and so give rise to a rumour which 
might prove prejudicial in the end to Algy’s 
position. He had cried out in the heat of the 
moment, in the first flush of surprise; he 
began to hedge at once, as soon as ever he 
perceived, on cooler reflection, the possible con- 
sequences of his instinctive action. This is a 
very small planet. Sooner or later, we all 
collide upon its surface. 

As for Kathleen, her first thought was one 
of loyalty to Arnold. If he was Lord Ax- 
minster—and of this she had now very little 
doubt left; the double coincidence settled it— 
he was trying to hide himself: he didn’t wish 
to be recognised. That was enough for her. 
He desired that his personality as Arnold 
Willoughby should not be mixed up with his 
personality as Bertie Redburn. Therefore, it 
was her clear duty not to betray him in any 
way. She glanced nervously at her mother. 
Mrs Hesslegrave had half risen from her seat, 
overjoyed to hear that this was really an 
English Earl, whose high birth and _ intrinsic 
nobility they had discovered for themselves 
under the guise of a common sailor, and was 
just about to call out: ‘Mr Willoughby! Mr 
Willoughby !? But Kathleen darted upon her 
suddenly such a warning glance that she with- 
ered up forthwith, and held her peace devoutly. 
She didn’t know why she was to keep silent; 
but she could see, from Kathleen’s half-impe- 
rious, half-imploring look, there was some good 
reason for it; and Mrs Hesslegrave was one of 
those rare stupid people who recognise the fact 
of their own stupidity, and allow themselves 
to be blindly guided in emergencies by others, 
So she held her peace, merely remarking as 
she sat down again: ‘So you think that’s Lord 
Axminster! Dressed up like that! Well, really 
now, how interesting !’ 

Arnold Willoughby’s face, meanwhile, was 
all the time turned half in the opposite direc- 
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tion. He did not see the gondola, nor Kathleen, 
nor the Canon. He was engaged, in fact, in 
watching and mentally photographing for art- 
istic purposes the graceful movements of a 
passing barge as she swung slowly through the 
bridge over whose balustrade he was hanging. 
While Mrs Hesslegrave spoke, he turned and 
went on without ever observing them. Next 
instant, he was lost in the crowd that surged 
and swayed through the narrow calle. The 
danger was averted. He had never so much 
as observed the Canon. 

As for that astute old gentleman, now he 
had recovered his breath, he saw his mistake 
at once, and faced it boldly. When Mrs 
Hesslegrave said, ‘So you think that’s Lord 
Axminster?’ he answered immediately with 
perfect self-control: ‘No, I don’t. I was mis- 
taken. It was—a passing fancy. For a second 
I imagined—merely imagined, don’t you know 
—the man looked something like him. I sup- 
pose it was the sailor get-up which just at first 
deceived me. Poor Axminster used to dress 
like a sailor when he yachted.—Amelia, my 
dear, that was not Bertie, was it? You could 
see the man distinctly.’ 

‘Oh, dear no, Fred?’ Mrs Valentine echoed 
in a voice of profound conviction: ‘not the 
least bit like him!’ 

The Canon frowned slightly. Amelia had 
bettered her instructions unbidden. He was 
the least bit like him, else why should the 
Canon have mistaken him at first sight for his 
kinsman Bertie? But not very like. ‘A mere 
superficial resemblance, he went on, hedging 
violently. ‘Just at the first glance, to be sure 
—having my head full of the subject, and 


seeing the sailor dress—I mistook him for 
Bertie. But when I came to look again, the 
fellow was altogether different. Same build, 


perhaps, but features gone shorter and thicker 
and flatter. A man may dye his hair, and 
cut his beard, and so forth; but hang it all, 
Mrs Hesslegrave, he can’t go and get rid of 
his own born features.’ 

He talked all the rest of the way home of 
nothing on earth except singular resemblances 
and mistaken identities. There were Perkin 
Warbeck, and Edmund Wyld, and the Tichborne 
Claimant. There was Sidney Carton in the 
Tale of Two Cities And he came back always 
to the fundamental point, that the features of a 
face at least—the features must always remain ; 
you might dress, and you might paint, but there 
was no possibility of getting over the features. 
He over-elaborated this issue, in fact: Kathleen 
could see from every phrase he was sure in 
his own heart he had seen Bertie Redburn, 
and was trying to argue himself, and still more 
his hearers, out of that positive conviction. 
Even Mrs Hesslegrave saw it, indeed, and 
murmured aside to Kathleen as they stood on 
the steps of the Molo: ‘That is Lord Ax- 
minster, Kitty, and the dear Canon knew it; 
but for Algernon Redburn’s sake, he didn’t 
like to acknowledge it,’ 

Kathleen gazed at her seriously. 
mother, she cried, in a low 
Heaven’s sake, don’t say so. Don’t say any- 
thing about it. You won't understand yet; 
but when we get home, I’ll tell you. Please, 


‘Mother, 
voice, ‘for 


say nothing more now. 
upset everything !’ 

A vague idea crossed Mrs Hesslegrave’s mind 
at that moment that Kathleen might perhaps 
have known this all along, and that that might 
account for her being so much taken up with 
this dreadful sailor-man—who wasn’t really a 
dreadful sailor-man at all, as it turned out, 
but the real Lord Axminster! If so, how 
delightful! However, she waited for more 
light on these matters in Kathleen’s own good 
time, only murmuring meanwhile, half under 
her breath to her daughter: ‘Well, whoever he 
is, he’s a charming fellow. You must admit, 
yourself, I’ve thought all along he’s a charm- 
ing fellow. 

By this time the Canon had settled with the 
gondolier—after a resolute attempt at resistance 
to the man’s extortionate endeavour to exact 
his proper fare by municipal tariff—and was 
ready to stroll up to the Hesslegraves’ apart- 
ments. For it was a principal clause in the 
Canon’s private creed that every foreigner is 
always engaged in a conspiracy to defraud 
every British subject on whom he can lay 
his hands; and that the way to make your 
road easy across the Continent is to fight every 
item of every account, all along the line, the 
moment it is presented. The extortionate gon- 
dolier had conquered, however, by producing 
a printed tariff which fixed his hire at the 
modest rate of a franc an hour; so the Canon, 
paying it out without a sou of pourboire, strode 
on towards the lodgings, disconsolate and dis- 
tracted. He knew in his heart of hearts that 
was really Axminster; much altered, no doubt, 
by deliberate disguise ; distorted beyond belief, 
but still undeniably Axminster; and he firmly 
resolved never to mention his conclusion for 
worlds to any one—not even to Amelia A 
man has no right to appear and disappear and 
then suddenly crop up again by fits and starts 
in this uncanny manner—to play bo-peep, as 
it were, with the House of Lords, the most 
dignified, exalted, and supreme court in the 
United Kingdom. Once dead, always dead, 
was a rule that ought to be applied to these 
Tichbornian revivalists. If you choose to go 
out like a candle of your own free-will, why, 
the world should sternly decline to recognise 
you when you want to come to life again at 
inconvenient moments. There should be a Bill 
brought in to declare Bertie Redburn was 
really dead; and then dead he should remain, 
by Act of Parliament ! 

But as soon as they were inside the house, 
and Kathleen had gone up with her mother 
and Mrs Valentine into her pretty little bed- 
room to take off her bonnet, the Canon’s own 
wife gave vent explosively to a fearful and 
wholly unexpected disclosure. ‘You know, my 
dear, she said confidentially, ‘that was Lord 
Axminster. I feel quite sure of it. Only, of 
course, I wouldn’t say so, on dear Fred’s 
account. You know dear Fred can’t bear to be 
contradicted.’ 

Once more Kathleen darted a warning look 
at her mother; and once more Mrs Hesslegrave 
accepted the hint blindly. ‘But he was so 
different, the Canon thought, she remarked, 
just to keep up the conversation, wondering 


If you do, you may 
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respectable old lady’s fathoming. | position in life under those humble surround- 
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‘Oh, you can’t deceive me!’ Mrs Valentine ings, and had fallen in love with him, and 
answered with warmth. ‘I’m sure it was Lord’) made him fall in love with her. Mrs Hessle- 


Axminster. And I’ll tell you how I know:/ grave could understand now what she had 
never understood before—how a well-conducted 


his features were really changed, exactly as | 
girl like her Kitty could have permitted her- 


Fred said: he must have had something done 

to them. They say you can get your face| self to form a romantic attachment for a man 
moulded like putty, if you choose to bear it, | apparently so very far beneath her. It was 
nowadays. But he had always a nervous trick | just like Kitty to have unmasked the real 
of pulling one back lock of his hair, as he} Earl; in her joy and pride—to think her own 
stood still and thought—like this, don’t you | daughter should have captured a peer of the 
know; a sort of back-handed twirl: and the} realm under such adverse conditions by sheer 
moment I saw him, I remembered it instantly.| dint of insight—Mrs Hesslegrave once more 
He might walk down Bond Street any morning, | bent tenderly forward, and kissed the wonder- 
and meet every friend he ever knew in the! ing Kathleen a second time on her forehead. 
world, and not one in a thousand would ever! ‘I’ll promise whatever you like, dear, she 
suspect it was he; but Fred and I, we would | said in a very pleased tone, for this was a great 
know, because we saw such a lot of him as a | occasion. ‘Oh, Kitty, I’m so delighted. And 
child, and were accustomed to reprove him for | indeed, dear, 1’m sorry I ever seemed to throw 
this same awkward trick of his.’ any obstacles in Mr Willoughby’s way—I mean, 

And, as a matter of fact, the moment Mrs|in Lord Axminster’s. But there! you’ll for- 
Valentine mentioned it, Kathleen recollected | give me: I didn’t understand the circumstances 

erfectly that she had often observed Arnold as you did. And though I didn’t quite approve 
Villoughby stand in just the way she! of your seeing so much as you did of him— 
mimicked, pulling a particular lock at the! under misapprehension, of course, as to his real 
back of his hair, whenever he was observant | place in society—you must remember yourself 
of a person’s face, or attentive to any element I always allowed that, viewed as a man alone, 
in a picture or landscape. he was a most charming person.’ 

The moment she could get alone with her! Kathleen didn’t exactly understand what her 
mother up-stairs, she began to speak to her mother was driving at; these words were too 
seriously. ‘Mother, she said in her most coax-| deep for her: but for the moment she didn’t 
ing tone, ‘you were so good to take my hints. | think it necessary to inquire as to their hidden 
I didn’t want Canon Valentine to know who! meaning: she was so afraid her mother might 
Mr Willoughby was—I mean, what name he| by some imprudence betray Arnold Willoughby’s 
calls himself—or that you and I knew him;/! secret. And no matter why he wished it kept, 
for I’m sure the Canon was right: Mr she felt for her own part ’twas a point of 
Willoughby ’s Lord Axminster.’ | honour for them both to insist upon keeping 

Mrs Hesslegrave made no immediate reply | it. So she said very hurriedly : ‘Whatever you 
except to step forward with the utmost gentle-|do, dear mother, don’t let Canon Valentine 
ness and press a motherly kiss upon her| know Mr Willoughby’s a friend of ours. Don’t 
daughter’s forehead. ‘Oh, Kitty,’ she cried,! say a word about him, in fact. Let the Canon 
gazing fondly at her, ‘how awfully clever of | suppose the man he saw on the bridge is a 
you! My darling, I’m so glad! And I’ve! perfect stranger to all of us. I must manage 
been seeing all along how much attention he| to prevent Mr Willoughby from visiting the 
was paying you.’ {house for the present, somehow. If Canon 

Kathleen flushed up to her eyes again. It, Valentine were to find out who he really was, 
was a way she had when deeply moved. And/it would spoil all—and then Mr Willoughby 
she knew her mother was very much pleased would be so dreadfully disappointed.’ 
with her indeed; for only when very much; Mrs Hesslegrave caught instinctively at that 
leased did Mrs Hesslegrave ever address her | one phrase, ‘spoil all,’ which confirmed her at 
y her pet name of Kitty. ‘But that’s not all,/once in her most romantic preconceptions. 
mother,’ she went on eagerly. ‘I want you to | Then it was just as she expected !—the Earl and 
promise me, oh, ever so faithfully, you won't Kitty had arrived at an understanding. There 
tell anybody who he is, or anything else about} was a mystery in the case, of course; but 
him. He wouldn’t like it, if you did. Promise | Kitty would clear it all up; and she should 
me, dearest, promise me!’ live yet to see her only daughter a Countess. 


Mrs Hesslegrave drew back for a second, lost 
in mazes of thought. She couldn’t quite under- 
stand this queer Axminster mystery. Then, 


being a romantic old lady, as many old ladies | 


are, she wove for herself on the spot a little 
rivate romance of how it had all happened. 
ord Axminster, it appeared, distrusting all 
womankind, after his Pitter experience with 
Lady Sark, had come abroad in disguise as a 
common sailor, in order to look out for some 
girl he could really love—some girl who could 
really love him, as a man wishes to be loved, 
for himself, not for his estate, his rank, or 


‘My darling,’ the proud mother said, looking 
at her with affection—for it is something to 
have a daughter who can catch Earls in dis- 
guise—‘tell me all about it! When did Lord 
Axminster ask you? 

‘He has never asked me, mother,’ Kathleen 
answered with a very deep blush. Then she 
paused for a moment. Her heart rose into her 
mouth. The avowal seemed so natural at a 
crisis like that. ‘But I love him,’ she went 
on, clasping her hands ; ‘and I’m sure he loves 
me.—Oh, mother, don’t say anything that 


would lead him to suppose you’ve heard a 


5 
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word of all this. If you do, all will be lost! I 
know he wouldn’t care for any of us to know 
he was really Lord Axminster.’ She trembled 
for her unavowed lover, now the truth was 
upon her. 

‘My dear, Mrs Hesslegrave answered—her 
admiration for Kathleen’s cleverness and power 
of self-restraint growing deeper each minute— 
‘you may set your mind at rest: you may 
rely upon my prudence. I grasp the situation. 
I couldn’t have believed it, Kitty; but I’m 
very, very glad of it. What a wonderful girl 
you are! I declare you really almost take my 
breath away !’ 

And indeed Mrs Hesslegrave felt it was 
most meritorious in Kathleen to have dis- 
covered the young man’s rank so early—as 
of course she must have done—and to have 
succeeded in keeping her own counsel so 
well that even her mother never for a moment 
suspected the real rank of her lover: for that 
a lover he was, Mrs Hesslegrave took for 
granted at once, now she knew the dreadful 
sailor-man was really an Earl. She would 
hardly have given her Kathleen credit before 
for so much gumption. 

As for Kathleen, she was so fully bent 
upon preserving Arnold Willoughby’s _ secret, 
that she never even noticed her mother’s mis- 
apprehension. Her one desire now was _ to 
keep the matter entirely from Canon Valentine, 
and, if possible, to prevent their accidentally 
meeting. And that, she foresaw, would be no 
easy task; for of late, in spite of Mrs Hessle- 
grave’s marked coldness, Arnold had frequently 
called round on one errand or another with 


sketches or books at the lodgings by the 
Piazza. 

Just as she was wondering how best to 
avert the misfortune of an unexpected en- 
counter, however, Mrs Hesslegrave observed 
with her blandest smile: ‘We haven’t seen 
much of Mr Willoughby lately. I really 


think, Kathleen, I’ll write this very day and 
invite him to come round to tea some after- 
noon while the Canon’s with us.’ 

Kathleen stood aghast with horror. She 
quite understood Arnold Willoughby’s motives 
now; with a flash of intuition, the minute 
she learned who he really was, she read at 
once the reasons for his strange behaviour. 
Something of the sort, indeed, had occurred 
to her as possible even before, when she 
contrasted the man’s talk and wide range of 
information with his supposed position in life ; 
but now she knew who he was, it all burst 
at once upon her. And she had loved him 
as the common sailor; that she had never 
concealed from her own heart for many days, 
since the trip to the Lido. He could never 
say of her in future it was his rank and his 
artificial position in the world that had 
captivated her fancy. She loved him for 
himself ; she knew it; she was certain of it! 
Had she not written it down in plain black 
and white in her diary? Yet if he were to 
find out now that she had discovered his 
true name—Kathleen trembled to herself as 
she thought of the possible result, for she was 
very much in love—he might never ask her. 
She wished in her heart he was really Arnold 


Willoughby, the sailor painter, or that she had 
never discovered the truth as to his artificial 
position. 

But something must be done at once to 
prevent this catastrophe, which Mrs _ Hessle- 
grave so innocently .proposed to bring about. 
Kathleen seized her mother’s arm with a 
nervous clutch. ‘Mother, she cried, much 
agitated, ‘for worlds you mustn’t write! for 
worlds you mustn’t ask him! Oh, promise me 
you won’t ask him! You don’t know how 
much depends on it. For Heaven’s sake, say 
you won't; say you’ll do as I beg of you!’ 

Mrs Hesslegrave, much puzzled as to what 
all this mystification and agitation could mean, 
yet drew back at once, and answered in per- 
fect good faith: ‘Oh, certainly, certainly, I’ll 
do as you wish, dear; though I’m sure I 
don’t know why. Such plot and counterplot 
is a great deal too deep for a poor simple old 
| Woman.’ 

Kathleen’s heart sank at the words. They 
| were only too true. She felt sure she could 
trust her mother’s good intentions implicitly ; 
, but she was by no means so certain she could 
trust her discretion. 

| ‘Though I’ve always said, Mrs Hesslegrave 
remarked in conclusion, ‘he was really in his 
way a most charming person.’ 


PIECES OF EIGHT. 


Mucu of the history of nations is bound up 
with the history of their coins. In modern times, 
the principle that honest money is one criterion 
of honest government is widely recognised even 
among peoples and rulers whose practice falls 
somewhat below their professions. In the good 
old days, however, when the government of 
nations was in the hands of kings, and was 
carried on by them with a single eye to their 
own purposes, it not infrequently happened that 
a forced loan for the king was obtained at the 
| expense of his subjects by debasing the standard. 
| In the time of Edward III. the English coinage 
was so seriously debased that the silver groats 
and half-groats lost twenty-five per cent. of their 
‘intrinsic value, their purchasing power being 
| naturally, in the course of a short time, lowered 
Ito a corresponding degree. In the same reign, 
La new golden ‘noble’ of inferior fineness was 
| also introduced, and drove out the older and 
better coin, in accordance with the law first 
| Clearly stated by Gresham—although he was not 
| the first who perceived its truth—that when two 
kinds of money are in use together, the worse 
will drive the better out of circulation. 

| So far, indeed, was the practice of debasing 
| the currency carried by successive Governments, 
that, whereas, in William the Conqueror’s time, 
one shilling and elevenpence represented an 
ounce of fine silver, the same quantity in Edward 
_VI’s reign was coined into twelve shillings. 
Fortunately, we have now left this state of things 
far behind, and we may justly pride ourselves 
| upon the fact that the standard coin of Britain, 
| the sovereign, is famous for the close approach 
|it makes to the stated legal weight and fineness. 


| 
| 
| 
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It would be no exaggeration to assert that some- 
thing of Britain’s commercial repute is attrib- 
utable to the gold standard and the uniformity 
of excellence in our gold coin. If the world 
were to attain a universal medium of exchange, 
known and accepted in all the countries of the 
earth, the British sovereign, from the general 
acceptance it already finds, would run any com- 
peting coin very hard for the place of the inter- 
national money. Even now, it circulates in some 
European countries, notably Portugal, as_ their 
principal metallic currency. 

It might seem paradoxical to assert that we 
are further off from a ‘universal money’ than 
the world was two or three centuries ago. Yet 
this is only simple fact, for there is no coinage 
that, in this characteristic of universal apprecia- 
tion, has approached the silver coin with the 
ancient name of which we have headed this 
article, and the remarkable history of which 
appears not even now to have reached its final 
chapter. The ‘Piece of eight, or piastre, took 
its origin in Spain, where the unit of currency 
as far back as the middle of the fourteenth 
century was the ‘real,’ which is known to have 
been coined in the reign of Pedro the Cruel. 
The multiple of it which was called the ‘piece 
of eight’ appears to have been issued for the 
first time in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
something like a century later. This gives it 
an antiquity to which the dollar or ‘thaler’ can 
lay no claim. The latter designation, however, 
has now completely superseded the earlier, though 
it had its origin in another quarter of Europe. 
Mr Robert Chalmers, of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
in his volume on the ‘History of Colonial Cur- 
rency,’ states that the Counts of Schlick caused 
a great number of coins, formerly known as 
‘giilden groschen, to be struck in 1517 in the 
little town of Joachimsthal, in Bohemia, and so 
they came to be called ‘Joachimsthaler.’ The 
standard ‘real’ of Spain, and its multiple, the 
piece of eight reals, are a century and a half 
older than the thaler. 

The Mexican dollar of to-day is the modern 
representative of the old piece of eight, and 

ractically almost identical with it. When Sir 
saac Newton was Master of the Mint, he rated 
the older coin at 4s. 6d. sterling, taking silver 
at its then price of 5s. 2d. per ounce troy. But 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
were in circulation several varying issues of it, 
differing slightly in design and in intrinsic con- 
tent, and of course differing also in the rating 
at which they were received. 

The influence of Spain was upon the whole 
far from a beneficent one during her period of 
authority, but two services in particular which 
she rendered are worthy of remembrance. It 
was the Spanish fleet under Columbus which 
discovered the New World; and it was Spanish 
soldiers who found the rich treasures of Central 
and South America, and made them current 
amongst the nations. The benefit of these dis- 
coveries was not confined to Spain; it might 
almost be said that all the advantage of them 
was reaped by others. The commercial policy 
of Spain was dominated by two false ideas: 
first, that specie was the most desirable form 
of wealth ; and, secondly, that the proper 
methods of securing success in trade were pro- 


tection and oppressive monopolies. The natu- 
ral consequence of this folly, which is not wholly 
without modern parallels, was, that her commerce 
rapidly dwindled, and, within sixty years after 
the defeat of the Armada, had become almost 
entirely a thing of the past. The immense stores 
of gold and silver which Spain imported from 
the West were no permanent enrichment; they 
demoralised her people, the specious appearance 
of vast wealth drawing them away from the 
industries which alone create and maintain real 
prosperity. The gradual crumbling of her do- 
minion in the New World forms one of the most 
instructive and romantic chapters in human 
history. Upon the ruins of that dominion were 
founded the West Indian possessions of France, 
Holland, and Britain, which were destined to 
grow rapidly in value and importance under 
conditions of greater freedom and a sounder 
political system than were possible under their 
first European masters. 

The active agents in bringing to nought the 
Spanish power in those regions were the buc- 
caneers, who hated the Spaniard, but were not 
themselves animated by any loftier motives than 
their great enemy. Indeed, their adventures in 
search of plunder, their burning and sacking of 
towns for the sake of the precious metals they 
could carry away, might appear but a humble 
imitation of the methods by which Mexico and 
Peru were conquered. Nothing worthy of per- 
manence could possibly result from their _piracies, 
and seventy years or thereabout covered the entire 
period of their fierce energy and vitality. But 
indirectly they conferred the greatest benefits on 
the colonies and settlements which the seven- 
teenth century saw established in the West Indies. 
For these sea-rovers returned with their ships 
laden with spoil, and spent the treasures so 
acquired in the islands occupied by European 
settlers, who were thus supplied with what they 
stood in great need of—a convenient medium of 
exchange. In their earliest stages, indeed, these 
colonies were too poor to afford a metallic cur- 
rency. Gold and silver in the form of money are 
so much capital withdrawn from production, and 
set aside to perform a peculiar function. Commun- 
ities still struggling in their first efforts to develop 
the resources of the soil found a metallic currency 
too much of a luxury. At first, therefore, the 
British plantations and colonies in the West were 
familiar only with barter ; the staple commodities 
were their coin, and were rated for the purpose 
in terms of sterling. Several of them for a 
lengthened period reckoned in sugar or in 
tobacco; ‘muscovado,’ or brown sugar, for ex- 
ample, was rated in Barbadoes for purposes of 
account, first, at 10s. per hundred pounds; again 
at 16s.; and finally at 12s. 6d., the most generally 
accepted rate, 

Nor was the practice different for a time in 
any of the West Indian or American settlements. 
A complete list of these currency commodities 
would include many articles that in such a 
connection would sound oddly to modern ears ; 
such—to name a few instances—as indigo, wheat, 
furs, logwood, and dried codfish! But when the 
trade of the new colonies began to increase, and 
the need of a currency became more urgent, the 
buccaneers made the island of Jamaica their 
headquarters, and imported immense quantities 
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of coin. From that island the neighbouring 
colonies derived a supply for themselves, and 
gradually were able to dispense with barter and 
to adopt the methods of civilisation. The coin 
thus introduced was the piece of eight, the old 
Spanish or Mexican dollar. Oldmixon, in his 
‘british Empire in America’ (1708), tells us 
that ‘though Barbadoes could never boast of 
equal advantages with Jamaica as to the trade 
to the Spanish West Indies, and had never such 
resort of pirates, who are the men that make 
silver plenty, yet four or five years ago there was 
a great running cash in the island, thought to 
amount to no less than £200,000 sterling in 
value, many merchants at the Bridge having 
paid £10,000 ready-money upon occasion ; but 
that plenty is now so abated that it is well if 
there’s a fourth part of that sum at this time in 
Barbadoes.’ 

It is not easy to conceive where there could 
have been found a substitute for the piece-of- 
eight, the dollar of Spain and Mexico, equally 


| convenient and equally suitable to the wants of 


the communities to which we have referred. 
Certainly no other coin fills anything like so 
large a place in the history of colonial currency 
up to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Not only in the West Indian colonies, but in 
the plantations on the mainland of America, 
in Canada, in Maryland, and on this side of the 
Atlantic also, in St Helena and Sierra Leone, 
the dollar was the predominant, if not the sole 
important, element in their metallic money. Even 
in England itself, the coin was well known; and 
there is an interesting and authentic anecdote 
of the merchants in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
addressing a remonstrance to her, because she 
insisted on exporting to the East silver stamped 
with her own effigy and her own device. When 
they complained that English money was not 
known in Asia, and would not be accepted, only 
Spanish dollars being current there, she insisted 
so much the more, being resolved to show the 
peoples of the eastern hemisphere that she was 
as vreat and powerful a sovereign as the king 
of Spain. 

The greatest difficulty which the colonists ex- 
perienced in connection with the piece-of-eight 
was the difference of rating which prevailed in 
different colonies, a rating which varied from 
about 4s. to 7s. It is stated that in 1700 it was 
valued at 4s, 6d. sterling in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; at 5s. in Carolina and the Bahamas; at 
6s. Gd. in New York and New England ; and at 
7s. in Pennsylvania. Not until well into the 
present century was great progress made with 
the substitution of our own British currency 
throughout the colonies, one chief effect of which 
substitution was the driving of the Mexican 
dollar across the ocean, to become even more 
largely than before the current money of the 
eastern world. 

Of this famous coin, then, which takes us back 
to the days when Spain was a powerful and 
splendid empire; which formed the rich booty 
in the holds of the buccaneers, and was carried 
by them into the young and vigorous British 
settlements in the West Indies; which was 
familiar in the daily commerce of a hundred 
lands, East and West ; which has since been the 
model and pattern cf other important coins, from 


the United States dollar to the Japanese ‘yen,’ 
we might surely without exaggeration aftirm, 
that it can boast the most remarkable and the 
most romantic history of any coin in the world. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 
CHAPTER IL. 


THE somewhat ceremonious dinner at Deepdene 
had drawn to anend. The function was always 
a more or less solemn one, invariably held in 
the great dining-hall, with its polished walls, 
where the spears and ancient arms shone dimly. 
A shaded argand lamp threw a subdued light 
upon glass and silver and the picturesque con- 
fusion of fruit; the butler had a light to him- 
self on the buffet where the racing-cups were. 
There was but one spot of crystal flame in the 
midst of darkness dim and quiet. 

Usually conversation between father and 
daughter proceeded smoothly enough; but on 
the present occasion they said but little. There 
had been a delay on the line in consequence of 
the breakdown of a train, and Ambrose de Ros 
had not yet arrived. The ordeal was merely 
postponed. 

Vera felt ill at ease, nervous almost. In an 
absent-minded way, she sat before the piano in 
the drawing-room playing impromptu snatches. 
There was ample glow there from the candles 
on the silver branches to light up Vera’s face. 
She looked cold and haughty in black lace, 
which showed up the ivory whiteness of her 
arms. There were diamonds in her hair. 

De Ros stood before the high open grate, 
which was empty save for its complement of 
feathery ferns and Parma violets. He looked 
at his watch for the twentieth time. As he 
did so, there came the crunch of wheels on 
the gravelled drive. ‘I thought I heard the 
brougham,’ he said. ‘They have arrived.’ The 
speaker took a step forward, then his mind 
changed. After all, it was idle to expect him 
to welcome the coming guests. Courtesy and 
politeness they would have, but nothing more. 

Then the drawing-room door opened, and a 
solemn footman entered. ‘Mr de Ros and Mr 
David de Ros,’ he said, and vanished. 

Vera rose to her feet, a superb figure, and 
stood by her father’s side. Her dark eyes were 
calm and steady as she surveyed the intruders. 
She was prepared for all that was commonplace 
and plain, and she found it. Still, the person- 
ality of the new head of the house might have 
been worse. Naturally, it was he who first 
engaged Vera’s attention. The other was merely 
a young person of the name of David, the class 
of youth that patrician beauty comes in contact 
with in shops, a necessary social machine. 

Ambrose de Ros stood with the light full 
upon his face. He smiled. Apparently, he was 
no more embarrassed than he would have been 
amongst his sheep. And there was no looking 
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over his head either, for he stood six feet two 
inches in his stocking feet, which, you will 
admit, is a tremendous advantage in an inter- 
view of this kind. He was broad, too, in pro- 
portion—a perfect giant of a man, with a 
wonderful chest and shoulders, He was straight 
as a dart. He had regular features, a wonder- 
fully pleasant smile, and blue eyes, Vera 
gasped. The man was a gentleman. Yes, 
merely an uneducated shepherd, but unmistak- 
ably a gentleman. Nature is a staunch republi- 
can in these matters, unfortunately for the 
theory of hereditary gentility. Vera could not 
look into that gentle, refined face and doubt 
it. 

‘You are welcome, Dene de Ros murmured. 
‘I am glad to see you.’ 

‘Yes, Vera echoed, ‘we are both pleased to 
make your acquaintance.’ 

The new owner of Deepdene advanced with 
extended hand. There was a pleasant smile on 
his lips as he crushed Vera’s fingers in a grasp 
like a vice. ‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ 
he responded. His voice was wonderfully 
sweet and sympathetic, clear and soft as a 
woman’s. ‘Fourteen thousand miles have we 
travelled to see the old place that belonged to 
my ancestors. David didn’t want to come; he 
was all for letting these things be; but I said 
no. Not that we’re come to turn you out of 
this house ; don’t you think it; but I wanted 
to see my own flesh and blood. I’m a poor 
uneducated man, who’s got his own living ever 
since twelve years old, and therefore not fit for 
the likes of you. Very likely you will look 
down ou me, which is natural’ 

‘They will not look down on you, David 
interrupted. ‘Nobody who ever knew you well 
ever did that, father.’ 

There was an awkward pause for a moment, 
during which Vera’s clear, calm eyes closely 
scanned the last speaker. Despite his homely 
name, David was a gentleman too. He was a 
De Ros every inch of him, with the same dark 
hair and pallid cheek, save that his eyes were 
blue. It was De Ros physically glorified by 
the importation of fresh healthy blood in the 
family. And the young man’s speech, if lack- 
ing repose and the falsetto throatiness which 
obtains in refined circles, was correct and 
harmonious. 

‘Now, don’t you interrupt me, Dave,’ the 
elder man went on, laying his hand upon his 
son’s shoulder with rugged affection, ‘Mind | 
you what the Book says concernin’ a son’s duty | 
to his parents—As I was saying, sir, I was 
only a poor shepherd, although 1 managed to 
give Dave the benefit of an education. I can’t | 
read myself, 

Vera laughed. The confession was so naive, 
that all the sting went out of it. Fancy a De 
Ros of Deepdene who was unable to peruse the | 
Times ! 

‘But Dave had advantages. It was terrible | 
hard to part with him; but I did it, and I’m | 
glad. He went to Melbourne, and there he 
became a gentleman. It was there that he 
learnt the ways of good society.’ 

‘Exalted society,’ David remarked with a/| 
certain frigid candour. ‘I was assistant in a | 
dry-goods store in Little Collins Street.’ 


| lopers, aliens who appear unexpectedly, and 


‘Where the society was good and the pay 
excellent,’ Ambrose de Ros remarked with 
pride. ‘But Dave was always a very ambitious 
lad; and I hope, for his sake, that you will 
be pleasant and amiable to me.’ 

‘They will do so for your own sake, when 
they know you,’ David put in parenthetically. 

‘Be friendly to me,’ Ambrose went on, with- 
out noticing the interruption, ‘because my boy 
is a good boy, and a credit to his parents, I 
come here with peace and good-will in my 
heart; my feelings go out to you—yes, go out 
to you.’ He repeated the last phrase with 
childish delight in his own eloquence. 

‘I don’t come as a thief and a robber, to 
deprive you of this dear old place, which you 
love as part of yourselves. I don’t ask for much. 
I only want to be on pleasant terms with my 
own flesh and blood. Let me have the younger 
brother's portion, the place they call the Dyke, 
and the little money as goes with it. That’s 
all—only that. And your good-will and esteem. 
And in saying this I simply echo the feelings 
of my boy who stands there before you.’ 

‘I thank you for your consideration,’ Dene 
de Ros replied. ‘I can see that your little 
speech cost you a considerable effort.’ 

‘Ay, you may well say that, exclaimed 
Ambrose. ‘Three months on and off, I’ve 
been learning that speech by heart, and yet, 
when I came into the room, all the tender bits 
seemed to go out of my head. I did intend to 
drop into poetry; but I quite forgot it.’ 

‘And yet my father never heard of Silas 
Wegg,’ David said dryly. | 

‘I knew a Wegg who was a driver on 
Paterson’s Station,’ Ambrose said innocently. 
‘But if I remember rightly, his name was 
Jacob.’ 

There was another awkward pause, during 
which Dene de Ros pulled his moustache 
uneasily. He did not feel himself; he was 
awkward and restless before these people, whom 
he could not treat, as he would have liked, 
with his best and _ chilliest Quarter-sessions 
manner, And yet the man who supplanted him 
stood there smiling and absolutely self-possessed. 
David smiled too, but then he was reading the 
thoughts of his host, and they amused him. 

‘Perhaps I had better speak for my father, 
the younger man said at length, ‘as it was 
arranged that I should do. There is no 
question that this house and the estate connected 
with it belongs to us.’ 

‘You will find no opposition to that state- 
ment,’ Dene de Ros said coldly. 

‘I thank you,’ David replied as serenely. ‘It 
will be as well, perhaps, for you to listen to 
all I have to say before interrupting me again. 
In the first place, let me thank you for our 
reception. It is better than we had any right 
to expect. Naturally, you regard us as inter- 


thrust you from your inheritance.’ 

‘Beautiful!’ Ambrose murmured, ‘That’s the 
result of a natural aptitude for speaking, fostered 
by association with gentlefolks,’ 

Vera, to whom this information was com- 
municated in a stage-whisper, bowed coldly, yet 
conscious of amusement. Like a great many 
uneducated men, Ambrose de Ros had a weak- 
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ness for long words, and a wonderful faculty | enthusiasm. ‘He is one of the best men in the 


for grasping their meaning and pronunciation. 
It was quaint and amusing altogether; all the 
same it was irritating to find a De Ros regard- 
ing a shop assistant as a superior. They were 
the gentlefolk of David’s past. 

‘But you need have no fear, David con- 
tinued. ‘My father and I have thoroughly 
discussed the whole matter, and we are per- 
fectly agreed to take no more than he has 
suggested.—Mr de Ros, for many years your 
father held this estate, deeming it to be his own ; | 
for more years still you have been master here. 
Is it right that you should be deprived now | 
of your possessions? No. I have my own | 
ambitions to serve, I came to see my father | 
placed in a position of comfort in his declining 
years; and the younger son’s portion will 
suffice us both. We decline to accept the 
ownership of Deepdene.’ 

A thrill of admiration glowed in Vera’s 
breast. The speaker’s tones were full and clear, 
his head was erect. There was no dry-goods 
salesman there. David was De Ros, the spirit 
of the race personified. 

‘I thank you from the bottom of my heart,’ 
Vera’s father replied with a little catch in his 
voice; ‘and it is a great consolation to find 
that my successors will be worthy of the best 
traditions of our house.—But nothing shall 
alter my resolution. The place belongs to your 
father ; I can hold it no longer, 

‘And this is your absolute determination ?’ 
David asked. 

‘Sir, a De Ros never changes his mind,’ was 
the haughty reply. ‘I decline to go on living 
here under false pretences; I could not do 
it.’ 

‘David, Ambrose said reproachfully, ‘didn’t 
I tell you this would happen? When Swayne 
found me out, and told me all that had taken | 
place in the past, and what I was entitled to, | 
didn’t I suggest pulling up the sticks and | 
making a bolt of it? “Let us get away from 
him, so that he can’t find us again,” I said, 
because something seemed to tell me that it 
would come to this—My dear young lady, 1 
can see that your heart is warm, although your 
face is cold. I want you to believe that if I’d 
known what was going to happen, I would 
have died rather than caused this pain.’ 

‘I am sorry, Vera murmured, a little touched 
in spite of herself. ‘I am quite willing to 
believe all that you say; but it cannot be 
otherwise.’ 

She moved across the room to the piano, 
and commenced to play. There was nothing 
contemptuous or distant in the action, she was 
merely actuated by a desire to set the Aus- 
tralians more at their ease, to give them a 
home-like feeling, and show that an awkward 
incident was closed. 

Presently she looked up, and saw that the 
two elders were conversing earnestly together. 
Then David crossed over to the piano and 
stood by Vera’s side. She gave him a friendly 
sinile of encouragement. ‘Do you know,’ she 
said with a sudden burst of confidence, ‘I like 
your father. He seems to be such a wonder- 
fully single-minded man.’ 

David’s features lighted up with a glow of 


world!’ he exclaimed. ‘He has been mother 
and father to me; he almost starved himself, 
so that I might have a decent education. Only, 
he will shake hands with people.’ 

Vera glanced down demurely at the diamonds 
on her right hand. 

‘Of course, David said, noting the glance; 
‘and I specially warned him when he came in. 
I think that my father is the strongest man 
that I ever met in my life.’ 

‘He certainly impressed me with that fact,’ 
Vera laughed. ‘But all the same, I think I 
am going to like your father very much. 

They breakfasted the following morning in 
one of the smaller rooms, looking out on the 
terraced lawn beyond the moat to the park, 
where the deer lay in the shadow of the great 
umbrageous oaks. The hour was late for visitors 
accustomed to rise with the sun, and they had 
both been out long before. The meal was 
fairly cheerful. It seemed to be tacitly under- 
stood that no further allusion should be made 
to the ownership of Deepdene. That had been 
absolutely settled by Dene de Ros on the 
previous evening. 

There was a sunny smile on the face of 
Ambrose as he took his seat at the table. 
Everything seemed to be the brighter and 
better for his presence. ‘I’ve been up since 
four, he said. ‘I’ve been all through the 
village and into most of the cottages.—Cousin 
Dene, these cottages want seeing to.’ 

‘Do they?’ Dene asked carelessly. 
looks into these matters.’ 

‘Well, he hasn’t looked very far—that’s all 
I can say,’ Ambrose responded, ‘Some of them 
are tumbling down, and the hinds there tell 
me the labourers’ wages on the estate are only 
fourteen shillings a week. Now, when I’ 
The speaker paused in some confusion. His 
own innate tact and refined feeling warned 
him that he was about to inflict pain upon 
two of his audience. But Dene de Ros came 
gravely to the rescue. ‘You were about to 
say that you will alter things when the estate 
comes into your hands,’ he said quietly. ‘Yes, 
that is all right.’ 

‘I am ashamed to say I was, Ambrose 
stammered. ‘I was going to blunder that out 
when I stopped. Why? Because it would 
have been a wicked thing to do. But look you 
here, Cousin Dene. Isn’t it as wicked and as 
shameful to own ten thousand pounds a year 
and pay men, with souls in their bodies and 
families to keep, wages like these? And when 
they are worked to a standstill, where do they 
go? To the poorhouse. And if they are ill, 
what do they get? Nothing. Ah, it is hard, 
hard, I tell you. And I know, my friends, 
because I have suffered that way myself,’ 

‘You are a republican,’ Vera said with a 
little smile. 

Ambrose’s face grew wonderfully grave and 
solemn. His lips trembled, but the infinitely 
kind light still dwelt in his blue eyes. 

‘I am for the Queen,’ he said simply. ‘But 
if it’s a question of grinding down one of 
God’s poor creatures for the benefit of one 
richer and more powerful than himself, then 
I’m a republican indeed. My dear, it seems 
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to me that you are a very ignorant young 
woman, after all. 

Vera laughed as she rose from the table ; it 
was impossible to be angry with the speaker. 
In his own rugged, simple way, his dignity 
was quite as great and lofty as that of Dene de 
Ros himself. 

‘You must not mind my father,” David 
remarked, as they made a tour of the house 
after breakfast, the young people a little behind 
the elders. ‘He does not mean to be unkind ; 
but he is terribly in earnest.’ 

‘And so are you, or I am lamentably out in 
my reading. Strange, in a man who has mixed 
in the very best Melbourne society !’ 

David laughed; he quite appreciated the 
satire. ‘There is another evidence of my father’s 
simplicity of character,’ he said. ‘When he 
came to see me at the store where I was en- 
gaged, he used to abase himself before the 
assistants there. I tell you there was not one 
of them fit to black his boots; and yet, like 
myself, he is no respecter of persons as 
persons.’ 

‘Then you have no admiration for the class 
to which you belong ?’ 

‘My experience of them does not warrant 
reverence, David said dryly. ‘I met a good 
many scions of nobility down under, most of 
whom were patriots.’ 

‘Patriots!’ Vera replied with a puzzled ex- 
pression. ‘Is that colonial slang?’ 

‘Indeed, no,’ said David. ‘They all recalled 
the lines : 


True patriots we, for, be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good. 


For instance, there was a cab-driver who was 
a member of the Upper House. We had a 
Baronet in the stores, who ran errands. You 
couldn’t, by any stretch of imagination, call 
him a gentleman, you know. Then there was 
the younger son of a well-known Viscount, who 
marked in a billiard saloon. No; on the whole 
I did not form a high opinion of the aris- 
tocracy.’ 

Vera was silent, full of new ideas. It came 
as a revelation to her that race and rank could 
fall so low. Presently they came to the end of 
the corridor, where the mellowed sunlight 
flashed on the yellow keys of the old organ. 
Vera’s fingers touched it lovingly. ‘Ah, she 
said with a little sigh, ‘I shall miss the delight- 
ful instrument of Father Smith.’ 

‘But why should you?’ David asked eagerly. 
‘You have made up your minds not to stay 
here, and we must bow to your wishes. But 
surely treasures like these are not to be counted 
as houses and land. Take your organ.’ 

‘No, no,’ Vera said coldly. ‘It is part of the 
house. See! it is built into the wall, and 
every mistress of Deepdene has played upon it 
since the maker first tuned these dingy pipes. 
No; I will come and play upon it, if you 
like, sometimes—that is, if I may. I should 
as soon think of taking Don del Roso’s casket 
as the organ.’ Vera pointed to the oaken chest, 
on the top of which the dust gleamed blue and 


‘I must look into that some day,’ David said 
with interest. ‘Anything old, like that, has a 
wonderful fascination for me. It points to the 
fact that within that casket lies the secret and 
mandragora for the cure of trouble—Do you 
understand the hidden meaning that lies under 
these words ?” 

‘There is popularly supposed to be one; but 
the parable is beyond me, Vera replied, a 
note of incredulity in her voice. ‘There has 
been no direct break in the male line since 
Del Roso wrote that doggerel. Perhaps you 
are the prophet from a far country who is to 
solve it.’ 

The time came ere long when those words 
recurred with terrible force. Meanwhile, the 
sun shone ; the drowsy hum of bees floated in 
through the window; a starling chattered on 
one of the limes outside, and, like a snake in the 
grass, there peered in the face of Joshua 
Swayne. He nodded familiarly to Dene de 
Ros; his manner to Ambrose was servile. 

A flush mounted to Ambrose’s face, his blue 
eyes were cloudy. ‘Man,’ he said sternly, 
‘where are your manners? When I want you, 
I will send for you. Now, go’ 

Dene de Ros could have done it no better. 
There was the dignity of the born aristocrat in 
every gesture. Swayne crept away. 

‘Cousin,’ said Ambrose, ‘I am no judge of 
men and manners; but it seems to me that 
that man is a scoundrel.’ 

Swayne passed over the rustic bridge; he 
heard not the chatter of the starling, for his 
heart was full of bitterness and malice. ‘Ah!’ 
he muttered, ‘if they only knew! But there 
is time enough for that.’ 


TWO INTERESTING WOMEN. 


Ir has been well said that the most appropriate 
inscription for the tombstones of even the most 
effective of the world’s workers would be, ‘ Toil- 
some and incomplete ;’ and this is brought home 
to us most painfully when useful lives are cut 
down in their prime and their direct influence 
is no longer felt among us. A year ago, gloom 
was cast over the society of Stockholm by a 
telegram from Naples announcing the death of 
Anne Charlotte Lefiler, Duchess of Cajanello, 
better known as Mrs Edgren, authoress of True 
Women. Not two years before that sad event, 
Professor Sonja Kovalevsky, the best friend of 
the gifted Swede, had been taken away, and both 
of these were, if not great, at least eminent 
women and striking personalities, 

Sonja (Sophia) Vasilievna was born in Decem- 
ber 1853 at Palibino, the family estate of her 
father, General Krukovski, in the petty govern- 
ment of Vitebska. She used to account for her 
varied gifts and graces hereditarily thus: ‘I 
received my desire for knowledge from my 
Hungarian ancestor, King Mathias Corvinus ; 
aptitude for mathematics and the musical and 


saffron in the sunlight. Then, for David's | 
benefit, she read the old inscription and told 
the simple old story. 


lyrical sense from my German grandmother’s 
father, the astronomer Schubert; love of indi- 
vidual freedom from Poland ; love of wandering 
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and a difficulty in following conventional forms 
from a gipsy ancestress; the rest from Russia.’ 
In her twelfth year Sonja began to read mathe- 
matics with a boy of the same age, and she soon 
became so passionately absorbed in the subject 
that her father thought fit to prohibit the 
‘unwomanly’ study. Not deterred by this 
obstacle, the girl continued to work in secret, 
and taught herself trigonometry, till a friend of 
the family discovered her astonishing aptitude, 
and succeeded in securing for her lessons in 
mathematics during the sojourn of the family in 
St Petersburg. But all her prayers to be allowed 
to go further were in vain, for young girls who 
left home to pursue their studies were regarded 
in Russian aristocratic circles as _nihilistically 
inclined. At that time the fifteen-year-old Sonja 
had made the acquaintance of a young student, 
Kovalevsky, who offered to run away with her in 
order that she might procure her freedom. But 
the family physician, to whom Sonja revealed 
their plans, said that it might be death to her 
father, who had a heart-complaint. The young 
people therefore determined to form a marriage 
compact, and immediately thereafter to part, he 
to pursue his studies in natural history, she in 
mathematics. 

In the year 1869, the young wife, not yet six- 
teen years old, became a student at Heidelberg 
University, and after a few years’ hard work 
there, proceeded to Berlin, where she awoke such 
a lively interest in the great mathematician 
Weierstrass, that although the university was not 
open to women, he gave her special instruction 
for four years. At the end of that time she 
followed the advice of Weierstrass, and sent three 
treatises to Gottingen, where they attracted so 
much attention that she was made Doctor of the 
university without further examination—an un- 
precedented distinction. But Weierstrass’s hopes 
of his pupil were not satisfied till she completed 
a treatise on the ‘ Propagation of Light ;’ then he 
acknowledged that he had not mistaken her 
powers. 

At this time a change came over Sonja 
Kovalevsky’s manner of life, and she took up 
her abode with her husband. After their first 
and only child was born in the autumn of 1879; 
their wanderings ceased, and they made their 
home in Moscow, where Vladimir Kovalevsky, 
himself an eminent scientist, would have been 
appointed Professor of Palzontology had he not 
suddenly died in 1883. His wife’s large paternal 
inheritance had been embarked in undertakings 
which did not pay ; and now the young widow 
was left penniless, and was obliged to procure a 
livelihood for her daughter and herself. 

She first sought work in Russia, where her 
European reputation gained her the offer of a 
situation as teacher in a girls’ school up to the 
fifth class; higher than that no female teacher 
was supposed competent to instruct. Then she 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get an appointment at 
the university of Helsingfors; and it was after 
this vain attempt that the Swedish Professor 


Mittag-Leffler, who was in Helsingfors at the 
time, persuaded her to go to Stockholm. Con- 
sequently, she left her child behind her with 
Russian relations, and gave lectures during the 
pring session of 1884 as privat-docent at the 

igh School of Stockholm with such success 
that she was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
in the High School. Stockholm may be proud 
of having thus recognised the merit of the first 
woman of our century to fill an academic 
teacher’s situation. All sceptical remarks as to 
the competency of the female Professor were 
silenced when the French Academy of Science 
awarded her the Bordinska prize for her com- 
petitive paper on a prescribed subject. Before 
the sealed envelopes which contained the names 
of the competitors were opened, the Academy 
had decided to raise the prize from three thou- 
sand to five thousand trancs because of the 
extraordinary merit of Sonja Kovalevsky’s 
treatise. . 

After this, her mathematical productive powers 
required a resting-time. But rest for her meant 
merely change of work, and the first result of 
her friendship with Anne Charlotte Leffler was 
the drama entitled ‘The Struggle for Happiness,’ 
the idea of which was Sonja’s, the execution 
her Swedish friend’s. Meanwhile, she was writ- 
ing the recollections of her childish life, which 
appeared under the title ‘From Russian Life,’ in 
July 1889. This work was enthusiastically 
applauded both in Russia and Scandinavia. 

Sonja Kovalevsky cared but little for the 
homage which was paid to her; and after she 
had conquered the prejudices of her family and 
contemporaries, on the subject of woman’s scien- 
tific capabilities, she had no desire to contend 
any more. It was self-evident to her that no 
limit could be put to the development of woman’s 
powers, hence the woman question was for her 
no longer an isolated problem. She saw in it 
merely an important part of the great social 
problem of humanity, from whose solution she 
hoped for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, women included. Before she herself 
had perfected her scientific culture, she always 
upheld her sex bravely. For instance, one of 
her friends tells that, at one of George Eliot’s 
Sunday receptions, an elderly gentleman who 
was unknown to Mrs Kovalevsky gave utterance 
to the belief that woman did not possess the 
scientific, creative power. Sonja Kovalevsky 
immediately fired up, and, encouraged by George 
Eliot’s smile, defended her sex so brilliantly that 
all declared her the victor in the argument. 
After the departure of her opponent, the hostess 
asked if Mrs Kovalevsky knew whom she had 
vanquished, and named, to her guest’s utter sur- 
prise, Herbert Spencer. Truth to tell, after she 

ecame Professor, Sonja leaned gradually more 
and more to Spencer’s opinion, that originality 
and the creative do not generally pertain to 
women in the domain of science. 

In the course of her travels, Mrs Kovalevsky 
came into personal contact with most of the 
greatest authors of her time—Turgenjeff, Tolstoi, 
and Dostojevsky among others. She lived in 
Darwin’s house, and enjoyed friendly intercourse 
with George Eliot, whom she regarded as the 
greatest of all literary women. Her facility for 
acquiring languages was extraordinary, and she 
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was well read in the best books of her own! luxurious life of a southern land we cannot tell, 
country, Germany, England, France, aud Scan- | for death crossed the threshold of her new home 
a few months after the birth of her only child; | 
and she, too, passed away October 21, 1892. 


dinavia. | 


All this, alas! was accomplished at too great 
a cost. She ‘burned the candle at both ends,’ 
and had to pay the penalty. Just before her . : . ‘ . 
death, she felt an inclination to grapple again) THE CHAIN-MAKER’S DAUGHTER, 
with a great mathematical work, and she hesi- | 
tated whether to begin it at once or wait till | 
she had given body to some of her many | 
literary conceptions. In the midst of all this | 
intensity of life, death came, and she passed 


A ROMANCE OF TOIL IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


away to the Silent Land on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary' 1891. Her friends who mourn her loss 
feel that it was not her greatness which made 
her so dear to them, but that which they love 
to dwell on is the combination in her of ‘great 
thoughts and a pure heart.’ 


Anne Charlotte Leffler, daughter of Rector J. O. 
Leffler, was born in October 1849, and began 
to write novels in her twentieth year. In 1872 
she married Justice Edgren, Secretary to the 
chief Stadtholder; but this union was pro- 
ductive of much unhappiness. Her most im- 
portant works were written after 1880, just at 
the time when the chief literary interest of 
young Sweden was bestowed on the woman 
question. Mrs Edgren’s utterances on this sub- 
ject were both powerful and healthy. She 
shared the naive trustfulness and hope of her 
contemporaries, who believed that they had only 
to point out where the existing order of things 


was wrong, and straightway people in general | 


would hasten to make all right. The wrong 
relations of wife to husband, of young to old, 
of child to parents, of subordinates to employers, 
were all set forth; and these are the themes 
which Mrs Edgren handles in her writings. 
In the drama of ‘True Women’ she shows that 
woman herself is frequently to blame for her 
subordinate position, and for the contemptuous 
treatment which she sometimes receives from 
men. The woman who condones the immorality 
of her husband, and does not expect the strictest 
integrity from him, loses her own self-respect, 
and at the same time lowers the standard of 
domestic and social life. The plain speaking 
which is indulged in by the dramatis persone 
of this play was so unwelcome to many, that at 
its second representation in Stockholm, although 
the theatre was crowded, the audience did not 
include above a dozen men. 

Her next work, ‘ How People do Good,’ describes 
the heartlessness with which working-people are 
frequently treated by those whose subscriptions 
for public charities and indefatigable efforts at 
bazaars, &c., procure for them a reputation for 
benevolence. ‘A Summer Tale,’ which followed, 
contrasts a strong Norse nature with pithless 
types of cultured Swedish humanity at a water- 
ing-place. From this time may be dated Mrs 
Edgren’s growing antipathy to theories, and her 
approach to nature as the safest guide in human 
affairs. The rupture with her literary past was 
complete when, in 1890, she married the Duke 
of Cajanello, an Italian scientist. In the books 
which she wrote in Italy, she renounced her 
former theories on women’s rights, and extolled 
the guidance of impulse. What would have been 
the further influence of 


the blue skies and full | 


Bos Hippen, and Dan Helm, his ‘helper,’ were 

| members of a night-shift, a few years before 
mechanical invention had stripped cable-chain 
making of some of its manual labour. The 
chain-shop was a long, low, narrow, irregular 
building ; down each side were ten rows of 
glowing forges; here and there one flashed 
forth meteoric sparks, as clinking hammers 
welded link to link. Dense clouds of smoke 
floated up and about the black dust-laden 
rafters, and out through the imperfectly tiled 
roof, into the cool September air. Standing at 
'one end of the shop, one man could scarcely 
/see another, so foul was it with gaseous 
vapours. 

Dan Helm, the ‘helper, was a tall, muscular 
young fellow of twenty-four, with deep blue 
eyes, and regular features, framed in a _ well- 
_ proportioned dark-brown beard. As he straight- 
} ened himself, one naturally speculated on how 
well he would look in the habiliments of a 
Guardsman. As the brawny smiths paused to 
rest, they deftly scraped the trickling perspira- 
|tion from their brows and dashed it to the 
floor. 

‘This is the tenth link, bain’t it, Dan?’ 
asked Hibden. 

| ‘Eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. This is the 
twelfth link, Mr Hibden,’ replied the ‘helper, 
counting up the night’s work. 

‘Then, by my empty feeling an’ the number 
o’ heats, it mun be near supper-time, lad.’ 

‘Yes; it’s getting on for it,’ Dan assented. 

‘It’s a middling night’s work, twelve links, 
observed Hibden reflectively, looking at the 
glowing coil at his feet. 

‘Yes, it is, Mr Hibden,’ replied his helper. 

‘“ Mister” Hibden,’ repeated the older man. 
‘That be two or three times to-night you’n 
called me “ Mister.”.—-Come now, what bin yo’ 
wanting? There’s somethink, I can see. Is it 
more wage ?’ 

‘Oh no—nothing of the kind, replied the 
young fellow, smiling, but not without an 
evasive downward glance as he picked out the 
clinkers from the forge. 

‘There’s somethink wanted’ I know, con- 
tinued Hibden. ‘The parson doesna come wi’ 
his sleek perliteness o’ calling me “ Mister” 
every other word, except when he wants some 
'o’ my hard-earned brass for a new organ, or 
| somethink o? t kind. Them as don’t want any- 
| think o’ me calls me Hibden—Bob Hibden, or 
Gaffer, as you’n bin calling me afore  to- 
night.’ 

Dan did not reply ; he was thoughtfully re- 
plenishing the fire. He knew he was guilty of 
unconsciously using the objectionable prefix in 
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a conciliatory sense. He did want something ; 
but he felt it were better asked for later, when, 
after a large night’s work, Hibden would be in 
a more pleasing frame of mind. 

A thick-set, undersized man was Hibden, 
with brick-red hair and beard, big hairy hands, 
and long sinewy arms, a short muscular neck, 
| surmounted by a_ square, close-cropped head, 
| and a grotesque little turn-up nose. He wore 
| a gray flannel sleeveless shirt, open at the 
breast, revealing a well-developed chest. 

It was said ‘Bob’ Hibden in his younger 
days came from Lancashire, where he had a 
local reputation as a sagacious dog-fancier and 
a pugilist of no mean ability. For years his 
habitual Sunday recreation was a dog or a cock 
fight, or attending a secret fistic encounter 
among his chain-making pals. 

The gentle, patient woman he had espoused 
in Warwick, strove to reform him, with dis- 
couraging results. He was skilful at his trade, 
and earned a large wage; but until his child 
| Janet was born, nothing was put by, though he 
| generally had twenty or thirty powuds ready to 
wager on some local sporting event. 

It was after the birth of her child, and 
during what seemed a fatal illness, that his 
wife, by tearful pleading, induced him to buy 
—for the child’s sake—what was now the first 
cottage in ‘Hibden’s Row.’ For fifteen years 
the devoted woman struggled on until ‘No. 8’ 
was built; then, as Hibden had begun to take 
a pride in considering himself a man of prop- 
erty, the good wife passed away, worn out in 
the battle with such a barbarous nature. 

After resting a few minutes, Hibden said: 
‘Janet’s late wi’ my supper to-night, bain’t 
her ?’ 

‘Perhaps a little, replied his helper. 

‘Ow! wt her comes,’ cried Hibden, as the 
figure of a pale young woman about twenty 
approached, and became more distinct through 
the murky air. When the blazing forges lit 
up her features, she was seen to be a comely 
girl, with large brown eyes, and darker hair, 
brushed smoothly over her temples, which gave 
her a mature look, as if she had felt many 
of the cares of life, but few of its joys. She 
wore a quilted print bonnet and a plaid shaw], 
and carried in her hand a bowl tied up in a 
red handkerchief, which contained her father’s 
supper. 


*You’re a bit late, Janet, lass,’ said Hibden | 


as she drew near. 

‘Yes, daddie,’ she replied ; 
a bit contrary to-night.’ 

She drew from her pocket a spoon, knife, 
and fork ; and her father eagerly began to dis- 
pose of the savoury contents of the bowl. 

Dan had seated himself a little aside, on a 
pile of chain, and was eating his supper. The 
girl cast an inquiring glance at him, and as 
she passed on her way out, he said in a low 
voice: ‘1 haven’t asked him yet, Janet, but I 
will before morning.’ 

They were lovers, and Dan had promised 
to tell Hibden of his attachment for his 
daughter. 

One Sunday in August, a few weeks after 
Dan Helm had come to work for Hibden, he 
was sitting on the stile in his workaday clothes, 


‘the fire was 


when Janet passel through the fields on her 
way to the parish church. 

‘Good-morning,’ she had said cheerfully. 

‘Good-morning, returned Dan, hastily re- 
moving his black clay pipe, as unfit for the 
presence of such lovely company. ‘Going to 
church, Miss Hibden ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Helm. Aren’t you going? 

‘I ain’t been since my mother died,’ replied 
Dan, with a lump in his throat at the recol- 
lection. 

‘But wouldn’t you feel better for it?’ asked 
the girl sympathetically. 

‘I might, he replied. ‘But look at my 
hands, scarred, and burnt, and blistered, and as 
cracked as the back of a turtle; they’re out of 
place in such company.’ 

‘Oh, that would make no difference ; it comes 
from honest work. I really think you would 
like it, after a bit.’ 

Little more was said then; but Dan’s eyes 
followed the comely girl with a look of admira- 
tion. The next Sunday he was at the stile 
dressed in his best, waiting for her. 

‘IT think I’ll go to church, Miss Hibden,’ he 
said as she came up. ‘Can I walk along with 
you?’ 

‘Yes. Why not? as we’re both going there,’ 
she answered with a blush at his hidden 
meaning. 

‘I—I didn’t know whether you’d like to be 
seen leading a black-sheep.’ 

‘Don’t say “black-sheep;” you’re only a 
neglected one, I’m sure, Mr Helm.’ 

These Sabbath walks to and from church 
opened a new life for this young couple, and 
it was not long before tender words took the 
place of sympathetic counsel. 

As the gray streaks of the morning light 
were struggling through the begrimed windows 
of the chain-works, Dan found courage to say : 
‘It’s not a bad night’s work, Gaffer.’ 

‘Now, it’s not,’ replied Hibden, regarding the 
heap of chain with a calculating look. ‘Best 
we’en ever done, I think, by t? look.’ 

‘Best in my time, and I’ve been with you 
now going on three months.’ 

‘Ay, it will be three month come Michlemus. 
—But what o’ that??—with a keen inquiring 
glance at his helper. 

‘You’ve found me steady, reliable, and not 
afraid of hard work, Mis—Gaffer ?’ 

‘That I’ll none deny. Well?’ 

‘When I came here, I told you I was a 
moulder by trade. Our lads at Sheffield had 
seen fit to go out on a strike—and we’d been 
out two months, and I was jolly well sick of 
it, and cut away to find something to do—I 
didn’t care what. You gave me a job, at a 
wage nothing like what I’d been used to—you 
promised me more, to be sure—but’ 

‘I knew—I knew!’ cried Hibden. ‘All that 
“Mistering” last night meant more wage.’ 

‘You’re wrong, Gaffer; I’ve not asked you 
for more wage, nor am I going to, for l’m 
intending to leave you.’ 

‘What! leave me—leave me!’ gasped Hibden. 
‘Then what in blazes is it yo’ want wi’ o’ 
this “ Mistering ?”’ 

‘IT want, said Dan, looking Hibden resolutely 
in the eye, ‘to marry your daughter Janet.’ 
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For a moment the Gaffer was struck dumb; 
then, looking the young fellow over with a 
sinister smile, relieved himself with an oath. 
‘Hum! that’s the game, be it?’ 

Dan nodded a firm assent. 

Then, as 
back on a snarling ironical tone. ‘Ho! ho! 
Yo’ only want my daughter? An’ belike yo’ 
wouldn’t mind me chucking in a cottage, an’ a 
hundred pound to furnish it wi? An’ a pony 
an’ trap to ride round during th’ honeymoon.’ 

‘Come, come—this is nonsense, Hibden,’ said 
Dan. ‘Janet has promised to marry me with 
your consent.’ 

‘Ho, ho! her has, has her!’—fiercely ironi- 
cal. 

‘Many a young chap hereabouts would have 
run away with her first and asked your con- 
sent after. I’ve been open and fair with you, 
I’—— 

‘Ho ay; yo’ ’n been open an’ fair! Open an’ 
fair as a weasel as collars little tender chicks 
at night wen th’ old watch-dog is dozing. 
I’m th’ old watch-dog; I’ve been dozing; but 
yo’ ’ll find I’m waken in time. Yo’ hav’na got 
my chick, nor yo’ won't.’ 

‘You refuse me, then ? 

‘Ay, I refuse yo’’"—doggedly. 

‘For what reason ?’ 

‘I doesna need much reason. My helper 
works for me two months; he finds out as 
I’ve a row o’ ten houses, that brings me in 
forty shillin’ a week, an’ a handsome thrifty 
lass) Ho! he says, this shop will just do for 
me; an’ so he slyly makes love to my daughter. 
He’s a tramp when he comes to me’ 

‘That’s not true, and you know it! I only 
tramped from Birmingham, reduced to that by 
a loyalty to a long hopeless strike, in which 
I had no sympathy.’ Dan was fast losing con- 
trol of that diplomatic calmness which he had 
intended to maintain for Janet’s sake. 

‘I say yer wer’ a tramp.’ 

‘And I say you lie!’ flashed back the young 
fellow, his blue eyes blazing forth the indig- 
nation he could no longer subdue." 

‘There’s nobbut one thing for that,’ exclaimed 
Hibden, deliberately taking off his waistcoat ; 
‘an’ that’s a good drubbing for one on us. 
No mon calls me a liar wi’out paying for’t? 

‘Keep off, Hibden!’ warned Dan, as _ he 
parried a blow savagely aimed at his ear. ‘It 
don’t become me to fight a man of your age, 
and I don’t want to, but’—— 

Hibden lunged at him again. The other 
mates came rushing up to see the bout. 
Finally, after a brief tussle, Hibden had, for 
the first time in a long pugnacious career, to 
see himself humiliated before his shopmates. 
Gradually, Hibden became winded, and Dan 
at length held him pinned against the brick 
forge. 

*‘You’m beat, Hibden! you’m beat! you’m 
getting too old for’t now,’ cried one of his 
men as Dan released him, gasping for breath. 

‘If you ever cross my path again,’ cried 
Hibden, in helpless rage, ‘I’ll do for you.’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ scornfully retorted Dan, as he 
leisurely left the shop with some of the 
younger men. 

Hibden raged about for some time, and then 


usual when baffled, Hibden fell | 


trudged off by himself in a turbulent frame of 
mind, 

It was early morning when he reached home. 
Janet was sleeping soundly. He went into the 
scullery, and thoroughly douched himself with 
cold water, as usual, and then went to bed; 
but he could not sleep. 

At eight, he heard his daughter busy with 
her morning duties; usually, she brought his 
substantial breakfast to his bedside; but on 
this occasion he was too restless to wait, so 
dressed, and planted himself before the kitchen 
fire, lit his pipe, and contemplated the girl 
in sullen silence. 

Plainer than words, his actions told Janet 
the worst had happened. As she flitted about 
laying the table, his eyes followed her, and 
though avoiding his glance, she was fully 
conscious of its purport. Never before had he 
noticed how quietly and methodically she 
worked—how comely and tidy she looked—how 
scrupulously clean and white the hearth—how 
brightly polished the fire-irons, the bits of 
brass about the kitchener, and the burnished 
copper kettle given to her mother as a wedding 
present by Aunt Janet. 

‘Her’s a lass to be proud on,’ Hibden said 
to himself ; ‘but her shan’t throw hersel’ away 
on a tramp helper.’ 

His bull-pup, Bendigo, lay blinking at him 
in a corner of the room, well out of reach 
of his master’s hobnailed boot, for he instinc- 
tively divined his savage mood. 

Placing the bacon on the table and pouring 
out his coffee, Janet timidly said: ‘ Breakfast 
is ready, daddie.’ She had never called him 
anything but daddie from the day she could 
first lisp his name. 

Mechanically he seated himself before his 
plate. She helped him as usual to two sub- 
stantial rashers, cut the bread, sweetened his 
coffee, and then sat down opposite him. 

He took one mouthful, then pushed back his 
plate, and exclaimed: ‘I can’t eat ony break- 
fast ; tak’ it away!’ 

‘Are you ill, daddie ?’ 

‘Yo’ know blessed well I’m none ill’—— 

‘What has happened ?’ 

‘Yo’ know blessed well what’s happened ; yo’ 
know what underhand games has been goin’ 
on between yon helper o’ mine an’ yo’? 

‘Daddie, daddie! don’t say that. Don’t say 
underhand. Oh, don’t! I’ve never been 
underhand with you in all my life.’ 

ahem why didna yo’ tell me he wer’ follerin’ 
yO § 

‘Because I did not know that he—that he 


liked me till last Wednesday night. And I—I 
feared you’ 
‘An’ rightly yo’ should fear—an’ rightly 


yo should hang yer head i’ shame, for takin’ 
up wi’ such a whelp o’ a tramp as this,’ 

‘He’s not a tramp!’ For the first time 
this gentle girl’s eyes flashed defiance at her 
father. 

‘What! Do yo’ tak’ sides wi’ him again 
me ?—me, as has clothed an’ fed yo’, an’ saved 
for yo’ for over twenty year?’ 

‘Daddie, daddie! I’m truly grateful for all 
you have done for me; but I must side with 
him. I love him.’ 
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‘Bah! Love him or not, yo’ shan’t wed him.’ 

‘Daddie, I—I love him.—I must’ 

‘Must? he echoed; and in his rage he used 
a term of insult towards his daughter. 

‘Father, father! how dare you use such a 
word to me.” All the belligerent blood she had 
inherited from him was now boiling over with 
uncontrollable passion. The word ‘Father’ 
struck his ear much as ‘that fellow’ would 
sound to a prelate. He felt the child, the pet, 
was gone, and an outraged, angry woman 
asserted herself before him with the dignity of 
innocence. 

‘Don’t talk to me o’ darin’, yo’ hussy. He’s 
bewitched yo’—he’s got yo’ in his power.’ 

‘You’re my father; but if you don’t with- 
draw that shameful word, I’ll not stay with 
you another day,’ 

‘T’ll withdraw nowt! An’ yo’ will stay!’ 

‘T won't! I/’ll go this minute.’ 

She moved toward the little parlour, to get 
her hat and jacket. He caught the girl savagely 
by the arm, and, in his blind fury, was about 
to strike her, when Bendigo, with a growl and 
a bound, seized him by the coat sleeve. He 
spurned the dog from him with a vicious kick, 
saying: ‘So yo’’r again me too, are yo’, yo’ 
whelp !’ 

Janet escaped into the parlour. Hibden 
kicked the dog out into the scullery, and 
returning, locked the girl in, saying as he did 
so: ‘Yo'’ll stay there until yo’ come to yer 
senses, yo’ unthankful brat.’ 

For a long time he sat sullenly smoking his 
pipe before the kitchen fire, now and again 
going to the parlour door to listen for a sob or 
other signs of submission. Finally, he flung 
open the door. The room was empty. She had 
escaped by the window, which opened into 
fields at the back of the house. This, in his 
rage, he had forgotten. He rushed out, through 
his little garden, into the fields, but could see 
nothing of her. He returned to the kitchen 
fire, and began to think, and to marvel at her 
defiant spirit, which he had never suspected ; 
and as he grew calmer, regret pierced his 
dormant conscience at the shameful words he 
had used, He waited half penitently about the 
house all day, but she did not return. 


EASTER EGGS. 


Year by year the season of Easter has attained 
increased importance in our midst, giving an 
opportunity to those so inclined of displaying 
feelings and affections towards relatives and 
friends by the distribution of little presents 
in the various forms of ‘Easter Eggs.” This 
year, Easter occurs at an early period, 25th 
March—within three days of the earliest date 
upon which it could possibly take place. In 
1818, Easter fell upon the 22d of March, this 
being, according to the recognised method of 
calculating, the earliest possible day. With the 
advent of Easter the Christmas festivities are 
forgotten. The shop windows, in place of 
displaying Christmas presents, will now be 
filled with a ‘wonderful sitting of eggs,’ which, 


if hatched, will produce not only a goodly but 
a diverse brood, varying in size from those of 
the tiny humming-bird to those of the now 
quite extinct ‘Great Auk.’ These artificial 
productions will be found, in a gustatory sense, 
more toothsome and superior than the real 
article; if a plebiscite could be taken of the 
recipients as to relative appreciation, the vote 
would doubtless be in favour of the artificial 
one. 

Easter eggs in their present forms may be 
said to have reached the highest point of 
artistic perfection. They rival snow in white- 
ness, and their shape is both correct and grace- 
ful. By the aid of artists of no mean repute, 
their exteriors are adorned with flowers, birds, 
and even whole landscapes painted in the most 
chaste style in realistic colours. It is sad to 
think such beautiful articles should meet the 
vulgar fate of being eaten; but then they are 
made of sugar. 

But few people have any idea that the 
originals of the many coloured ‘eggs’ which are 
now being distributed as Easter gifts have prob- 
ably descended to us from the greatest of the 
‘Chinese Spring Festivals,’ and can boast of an 
antiquity of more than seven hundred years 
before the Christian era. So there appears to 
be no new thing under the sun; and although 
the magic eggs of to-day are merely receptacles 
for a nondescript medley of bon-bons and 
bijouterie, they are a survival, or rather revival, 
of one of the quaintest of Old World customs. 

The donor of the last new thing in Easter 
‘novelties’ is indeed, in common with the 
peasant children of the North, perpetuating a 
mythological rite. To go no farther than our 
own country, we find that children in various 
parts of Cumberland, and especially at Carlisle, 
dye the eggs in various colours; and, after 
rolling them about the meadows and pelting 
each other with them, conclude the observance 
by eating them. The same practice still exists 
in Edinburgh, the scenes of amusement being 
on the slopes of the Calton Hill, the Queen’s 
Park, and elsewhere. 

This practical method of disposing of Easter 
eggs suggests that much of the ceremony con- 
nected with them is due to the celebration of 
the Easter Feast, which succeeds the Lenten 
Fast. That ‘an egg at Easter’ is a very old 
proverb in this country is sufficiently shown by 
the: fact that the Pope sent Henry VIII. an 
Easter egg in a silver case; while an extract 
schedule of the personal expenses of Edward I. 
contains, against Easter Sunday, the suggestive 
item: ‘Four hundred and a half eggs, Is. 6d.’ 
The price is as noteworthy as the number. 

But the most remarkable feature of the usage 
is its international character. Thus, in Russia, 
it is customary to exchange visits and eggs on 
Easter Day and ‘to drink a deal of brandy.’ 
Again, in Italy, dishes of eggs are sent to the 
priests to be blessed, after which they are 
carried home and placed in the centre of the 
table. It is the correct thing for all the guests 
to eat one of them. The custom also exists in 
Spain and Germany, and generally among the 
Jews, Greeks, Persians, in some form or an- 
other. 
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As regards the Jews, the symbolical use of the 
egg can be traced to early Hebrew rites, and 
in common with Easter analogies in connection 
with the Passover. With the Jews the egg has 
also long served as a memorial of the Exodus. 
Among the Persians the festival correspond- 
ing to our Easter has long been held in pre- 
sumable commemoration of the Creation and 
the Deluge, and these eggs are presented to 
friends in allusion to the mundane egg for 
which Ormuzd and Ahriman were to contend 
till the consummation of all things. 

In Egyptian sculpture we find the egg repre- 
sented as issuing from Cneph, and therefore as 
a symbol of the universe, or, at any rate, of 
the earth. In the first hypothesis, the yolk, 
it has been suggested, represents the world, the 
white the atmosphere, and the shell the sphere 
in which the stars are placed. In the second, 
the egg is taken to represent the undeveloped 
vital principle, or, in other words, the chaos 
of the early cosmogonists. 

Again, among the Pheenicians the egg was 
depicted as being warmed into life by the 
‘Agathodemon’ in the guise of a_ serpent. 
Then there is the Aryan myth, in which a red 
or golden egg represents the spring sun, and 
this long had an interesting survival in the 
Scottish feast of Beltane. 

In the beginning, say the Chinese, when the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness 
reigned, from a huge egg sprang Poon-Koo- 
Wong, a human being, but possessed of very 
remarkable powers. From one portion of the 
shell he made the heavens, and the other the 
earth. Among the Japanese there is still extant 
a myth that the world was produced from a 
cock’s egg; while the Maoris believe that the 
earth was in darkness, until one of the chiefs 
threw an egg into space, where it thereupon 
became the sun. 

The early Christians adopted the custom to 
symbolise the Resurrection, and the eggs were 
coloured red in allusion to the blood shed for 
their redemption. There is also another tra- 
dition extant, that the world was ‘hatched’ or 
created at Easter-tide. 

It would require a volume to exhaust this 
subject ; but, from numerous analogies, it may 
be summed up that the mythology of Easter 
eggs is really pagan in origin, and takes us 
back to an early period in the history of the 
human race. It appears that the observance of 
Easter was introduced into the Christian Church 
at a very early date; and that Pope Paul V. 
was the first to introduce, as a portion of 
religious ceremonies of the Church, the use of 
eggs at Easter, he having drawn up a form 
of benediction for Easter-tide, when countless 
thousands of eggs were annually blessed by 
the priests, both before and after they 
were coloured. Having been blessed, they 
became holy gifts, the bestowal of which 
conferred much benefit on both givers and 
receivers. It became a custom on Good-Friday 
to ‘offer eggs and bacon to the Lord Christ,’ 
and thus special favours were secured to the 
donors. 

After the Reformation, Easter eggs gradually 
became connected with Easter sports, rather than 
with Easter religious exercises. The country 


gentry continued to bestow gifts of eggs, and 
village children used to beg them from all 
the housewives around; and rolling matches, 
egg dances, and every conceivable frolic in 
which hard-boiled eggs could be utilised, became 
the order of the day, pre-eminently on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday. 

The steady march of artistic improvement, 
and a desire to produce novelties from year 
to year, have caused quite a revolution in the 
form and material of Easter eggs. Formerly, 
they were generally made of sugar in some 
form or another, making toothsome dainties 
for those addicted to sweets; but now the 
market is glutted with wonderful arrangements 
in cardboard and satin, or wicker-work and 
silk, made in Paris, Germany, and even Japan. 
They contain an infinite variety of toys and 
trifles; telephones and toy tortoises compete 
with magnetised fishes, and tiny nests filled 
with still tinier eggs, for juvenile favour; 
while, for young ladies, bottles of scent and 
bon-bons appeal to the taste of the majority, 
and work-cases to the chosen few. So that the 
advent of Easter Day with its ‘Eggs’ is now 
looked forward to with as much anxiety as 
is Christmas with its accompanying ‘ Boxes.’ 


ONE WOMAN. 


HER eyes are not ‘ cerulean blue ;’ 
Her ‘silken tresses’ do not ‘ fall 
In rippling waves of amber hue ;° 
She has no ‘special gift’ at all— 
This gentle woman, sweet and good, 
Who sprang not from a royal race, 
Yet wears her crown of womanhood 
With more than queenly grace. 


She does not seem to ‘float on air, 

Like thistledown, amidst the dance ;’ 
Nor would her modest spirit care 

To ‘hold men spellbound with a glance.’ 
But she is gracious to the poor ; 

The sick and sorrowful aver 
That when she enters at their door 

The sunshine follows her. 


She has not soared to Learning’s heights, 
Or sounded Wisdom’s depths profound ; 
She only claims her woman’s rights 
Where tasks for tender hands abound: 
Yet, though she shrinks from themes abstruse, 
Nor studies ‘ ethics’ overmuch, 
The common things in daily use 
Grow fairer at her touch. 


Enjoying most where most she loves, 
She has no great desire to roam, 
But by her pure example proves 
How love may sanctify the home. 
And thus she rules with kindly hand 
The realm she understands the best, 
While all her happy household band 
Arise and call her blest. 
E. Marueson. 
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